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FROM 


THE EDITOR 


We don't expect a flood of letters about the change from 
Bulletin to Journal, though we can't help hoping that we will 


receive a few comments. 


The cover picture taken at the Westside Jewish Community Center, 
Los Angeles, by photographer Arnold Muroi, is of two four-year-old 


friends intent on family play. 


Especially note the band-aid. 


The illustration used in connection with Marjorie Cutsforth's 
review of Dr. Lowenfeld's book on page 3 was taken at the Pacific 
Oaks Friends School in Pasadena, California by Todd Walker. Donny, 
blind almost from birth, feels the smooth roundness of a pumpkin 
in the four-year-old nursery school group. 


Has your state or community statistics available about the 
number of children enrolled in kindergartens, public or private? 
Or the number of children having group experiences in nursery schools 
of many kinds? Read Let's Talk Legislation in this issue for 


further details. 


Has your nursery school group or association affiliated with 


national? 
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your Board voted to change the name of the NANE BULLETIN to 


FROM -THE PRESIDENT 


JOURNAL (not Bulletin) of the National Association for Nursery Education 
Upon the recommendation of the Pacific Coast NANE Board members, 


Journal of the National Association for Nursery Education. By this 
action, the Board expressed confidence in the Journal's editor and 
staff. 


New Membership Leaflet 


An attractive, new membership leaflet explaining the purposes and 
services of NANE and how to join the Association is now ready for 
distribution. The leaflet also explains how libraries and people 
living outside the United States may become subscribers. Committee 
members who prepared the leaflet were Helen Burnstein, Beth 
Stephenson, Betty Shuey, Winifred Allen Moore, Chairman, and Judith 
Cauman, ex officio. 


It will now be easy for you to join and easy for you to encour- 
age others to do sol 


Biennial Conference in Cincinnati 


This summer after 1 visited my family in Wisconsin, I drove to 
Fort Wayne, Indiana en route back to New York State. (My colleagues 
know I can never drive straight to or from a place.) The justifi- 
cation for this round-about travel, said I to myself, was that it 
gave me an opportunity to meet with Willard Hartup, program chairman 
for the NANE conference, to be held October 9-12, 1957. Bill had 
driven with his wife and baby from lowa for their vacation in the 
Fort Wayne area. Arrangements were made for Ruth Highberger, 
general chairman of the conference, Bill Hartup, and other committee 
members to meet with me in November to discuss plans for the confer- 
ence. 


ACEI 


Judith Cauman, NANE Board member, and Doris Hawkins, Director 
of the National Child Research Center in Washington D. C., 
represented NANE at a meeting called by the ACEI Board in Washington, 
D. C. this summer. This meeting attended by a number of national 
groups, was called for the purpose of assisting the ACEI Board in 
developing their Plan of Action. 


A_ Book 

In a nursery school I visited, I picked up from the library 
table an enchanting and lovely book titled Pinny's Day at Play School, 
published by Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., Inc., 1955. The text is 
by Jane Belk Moncure. The childlike, unposed photographs by 


Morris H. Jaffe were taken at the First Presbyterian Church in the 
City of New York. 


Happy Holidays to You All! 
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EXPERIMENTAL WORKSHOP IN NURSERY EDUCATION 
PART II 
Esther Schour 
Child Care Program 
Institute of Psychoanalysis . 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Part 1 of this article appeared in the Summer issue of the Bulletin) 


The workshop sessions described in Part I of this report 
focused on common problems of nursery school children. In these 
sessions an attempt was made to distinguish between normally depen- 
dent behavior in a four-year-old and regressive behavior. We 
considered permissiveness and limits and the child's needs to know 
both. The initial adjustment problem of the new child and the 
implications for both the child and the parents were discussed. 
While we gave some attention to the needs of the withdrawn child and 
the importance of involving him, the disruptive behavior of the 
aggressive child both in its effect on the teacher and the group was 
of special concern. Perhaps a few examples can illustrate the 
challenge to teachers. June, three plus years, came readily to 
nursery school. She was attractive, related well to the teacher, 
but joined children in play very slowly and particularly slowly in 
jungle gym and rough play. It was hard for the teacher to enlist her 
in this. After several months, she began to come with pretty, 
frilly dresses which weren't safe for jungle gym play and which 
would be ruined in this play. In discussion of the teacher's careful 
observation and the family situation, we saw this three-year-old 
making an effort to work out her rivalry with her mother by identi- 
fication with her. She wanted frilly dresses, wanted to dress as 
mother did. They brought her admiration from everybody including 
her father. The teacher saw this, but was concerned because it 


interfered with her participation in rough outside play. Pretty 
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dresses served the child several purposes. How should this be 
handled. Should the teacher forbid her coming dressed this way - 
tell her she must come in blue jeans? Should the teacher change her 
dress when she arrived? Should we help her see it restricts her from 
having fun? Must all children participate in jungle gym play? One 
teacher offered, "I would not like her to grow up feeling that you 
could not have fun unless you wore pants." 

Peter, three-plus years, was another concern. He liked to 
play at womanly chores. Parents and teacher were concerned about his 
masculinity. Should he be permitted to play this way in the day care 
center? Is this pathological? Does the center give enough opportun- 
ity to do the things that a father does? Are boys! needs met by the 
doll and housekeeping equipment? Is masculinity a matter of what one 


does? May boys and girls share in interests which are not particularly 


differentiated and yet retain their feelings of sexual differences? 


And what of Stevie, almost four, with great interest in gun 


play? There was heated discussion for and against gun play. Some 


teachers had strong feeling that it represented violence and killing; 
that it was dangerous in the nursery school. Several pointed out 


that if the chilc plays with guns, he may grow up to be delinquent. 


The teachers, themselves varied in their ability to tolerate the 
amount of violence expressed in gun play. This provided an opportunity 
for discussion of the importance of play for the child's development. 
Gun play was discussed in terms of the culture; te tonne of its 
special meaning to the individual child. It has its place in many 
games and play situations that provide opportunity to express power 
and aggression. In itself, it need not be feared as undermining a 
child's future morality or social responsibility. 

The practice varies from not permitting children to bring 


guns to school, to parking them when they arrive, to permitting gun 
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play but setting limits as to where such play takes place. There is 
a need to protect the child who is too fearful and dislikes gun play. 

It seemed important to differentiate between education and 
psycho-therapy. Nursery education is concerned with providing 
experiences - physical and esthetic; relationships - adult and with 
other children in groups, and equipment, and helping a child to use 
these in support of his ego strivings. The healthy climate of the 
classroom can give security and acceptance to a child. The accepting, 
warm, respectful, fair teacher can bolster his self-esteem; can 
provide a new relationship for the child; can become the person with 
whom the child identifies. His success with the group and in the 
nursery school can contribute to greater self-confidence, trust and 
initiative. This can help the child to cope with his day to day 
problems and success with his everyday tasks may modify the severity 
of his underlying conflicts. But this is not psycho-therapy. It 
is good teaching. 

Lawrence Frank writes, "The respect for others, is the 
basic dimension of a human society and must be developed in child- 
hood," Toward this goal, nursery education can make a vital contri- 
bution. 
bie thods: 

The methods employed in this workshop are of interest. No 
formal lectures were given. A biblfograph was distributed in the 
first meeting. Basic materials were assigned which all participants 
were asked to read. In addition, three of four members assumed 
responsibility for preparing summaries on special assignments for 
presentation to the group at each session. These were initially 


volunteers. Later as the leader came to know and work comfortably 


Ye 
Frank, Lawrence. 
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with the group, the leader invited members to assume special assign- 
ments. For instance, in discussing the child's development in the 
first two years of life, assignments covering this period were made 


in Gesell, First Five Years of Life, Mid-Century White House Confer- 


ence, A Healthy Personality for Every Child, Susan Isaacs, The Nursery 
Years, and Anna Freud, Psychoanalysis for Parents and Teacher. After 


the presentation, discussion followed. Many teachers related and 


tested the theoretical material in relation to their own experiences 


with children. Considerable freedom and discussion was allowed, 


particularly around material that aroused much feeling. In the early 


meetings, it was felt that the group needed the opportunity to talk 


together, not to be talked to. The leader identified the significant 


material, coordinated the contributions of each member, summarized 


each period, and highlighted with examples the important points. 


Minutes of each meeting were prepared and mailed to each member before 


the next meeting of the group. We were fortunate to have one person 
contributed by the Elizabeth McCormick Fund, Miss Edna Mohr who acted 
as recorder, librarian and resource person. In the discussion we 
were able to identify some of the attitudes of the teacher toward 

her own discipline and to other members of the same discipline in 
different settings. The teachers for the most part were sincerely 
interested in children and were comfortable with them. They were eager 
that nursery school education attain more professional standards. Day 
care teachers showed some resistance to accepting differences between 
the role of the nursery school teacher and the teacher in the day care 
center. There was also some hostility on the part of day care 
teachers to the nursery school teachers in terms of the latter's 
shorter teaching hours and more preferred settings. These feelings 


were identified, discussed in terms of the strivings for professional 
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status. The group grew increasingly articulate. Some opportunity 
was afforded the group for a less formal relationship during the 
coffee breaks which were provided each week when. the group stopped 
for coffee and cookies and more discussion. In addition to studying 
and presenting materials assigned by the leader, the group prepared 
and presented illustrative examples of problems in their own setting 
and their ways of understanding and dealing with these. 

The eleven weeks flew by quickly. The two groups were 
interested in each other and curious about each other. Joint dinner | 
meetings and joint group meetings were held twice - at the eighth 
session and at the last session. In the last session the two groups 
considered together some of the qualities necessary in a good 
nursery school teacher and some problems in the administration of 
the nursery school. The latter was felt by the group to need further 
amplification. Out of this meeting grew their request for an 
advanced workshop. 

With the approval of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
and the Metropolitan Welfare Council, invitations were sent to the 
total group except those who had three unexplained absences. Out 
of twenty-seven, sixteen enrolled for the advanced workshop for twelve 
sessions. We identified three areas of concern: the problem of staff 
development in the nursery school, school-perent relaticnships, and 
the content of the curriculum for the training of nursery school 
teachers. Roughly four meetings were devoted to each. 

Several changes occurred in the second series. Edna Mohr, 
recorder, left Chicago and Mrs. June Aimen, a member of the group 
volunteered to act as recorder and make minutes availabie to the group 
at each session. Mrs. Dorothy Jones acted as liason between the group 


and the Day Nursery Committee of the Welfare Council. This is an 
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indication of the degree of willingness to work in this workshop. No 
tuition was paid by members. Physical quarters for the advanced 
workshop were changed. Our meeting place was not nearly as attractive 
or as well heated. Refreshments were not furnished to us, but the 
group members came. Atvondincs was excellent and they supplied the 
coffee and cookies. While the first workshop has been described in 
some detail, the second is referred to briefly because the attached 
reports of the committees give the content of the sessions. 

Staff Development Programs 

All thr nursery schools and day care centers represented 
had some staff development programs, for the most part loosely 
structured. The need for such a program on an on-going basis was 
generally recognized. The reasons for its importance are many. 

There is no commonly accepted educational requirement for nursery 
school teaching at this time. The teachers are unevenly educated. 

But even for the well-trained and educated, new knowledge (which 
vitalizes education) in the fields of psychology, social work, 
psychiatry, makes continued learning necessary. Opportunity for 

staff development was seen as an important part of the administrator's 
responsibility and should be provided by administration. The director 
may carry responsibility or delegate it but lines of responsibility 
must be clearly established. Staff participation and planning for 
such a program is important, but there needs to be responsible 
leadership in a designated person. 

Staff development programs usually consisted of case dis- 
cussion led by directors or head teachers or specialists or consultants. 
Suggestion was made that focus might also be on given problems or 
areas of practice that needed strengthening. Planning should not be 
for a single meeting, but the program should be set up in advance for 


the school year. 
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Group members presented reports on staff meetings which fevene 
the basis for discussion. The general impression was that staff 
development through group discussion was better utilized and understood 
than individual supervision of the teacher. While supervision was 

seen as important, who should supervize and how was not clear. The 
tendency was to keep it informal, There was also some evidence of 

the director's carrying more responsibility than she possibly could 
with reluctance to delegate responsibility and too little confidence 

in other staff members. 

Some resistance was expressed by a few members to more 

structuring in administration of nursery schools on the basis that 

the present flexibility permits easy communication among all staff 
members - a very effective matter in effective work. This need not 

be jeopardized by more clearly defining responsibility of the director, 
her delegation of responsibility to others; her permission to those 
responsible to exercise authority that goes with responsibility. Just 
as the teacher needs to be clear about the nature of her relationship 
to the child, so she needs to have clarity about her relationships 

to the head teacher and to the director. The director must share with 
the supervisor what information is available on those she supervises, 
and must offer help to the supervisor in dealing with supervisory 
problems. She must be clear and must help the supervisor clarify the 
differences between supervision of a teacher and personal treatment 

of a teacher, which is not a function of supervision. There was also 
some concern expressed by a few that more formal lines of responsibility 
would take the “humanity” out of nursery school education. Certainly 
this is not the objective and need not follow. 

Considerable difference in practice was reported in relation 

to school-parent relationships. The nursery school although it focuses 
on the education of the child recognizes that for maximum usefulness 


to the child, it must have knowledge of the child's family situation 
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and contact with the parents. The frequency of this contact varies 
in terms of the special purpose of the setting and the child's 
problems. The importance of involving the parents, (especially the 
mother) at the outset as an aid in the child's school experience is 
well-recognized. There was discussion as to whose function this was. 


Work with parents involves considerable time. Teachers questioned 


the extent to which they should work with parents in terms of time, 
their feelings that they were not adequately educated in interviewing 
techniques, and the parents! varying interest in this. The avail- 
ability of social workers in the day care centers calls for further 
clarification of the different and overlapping purposes of contacts 
with parents by teacher and social worker. Our focus was on the 
teacher's attitudes and expectations of parents. We tried to teach 

a point of view rather than techniques. Parents are unevenly equipped 
by personality and opportunity to deal with problems of their children. 
Many have little security and confidence. They feel fearful and 
anxious. Most strive to be perfect parents and to do a good Job. 

For many parents, the child's leaving for nursery school presents 

some problem. They may need the child's dependency or they may be 
guilty about placing him. We know that the excessively anxious mother 
is a factor in the child's more difficult adjustment to nursery school. 
The excessively critical parent may be expressing her anxiety and guilt. bs 
The excessively compliant parent may be expressing submissiveness to 
authority out of fear and insecurity. On the basis of the teacher's 
present training, it perhaps may be more reassuring to her to accept 
the fact that the most that can be accomplished, and this is consider- 
able, is to offer such parents acceptance and reassurance, to help them 
towards better acceptance of their child as a unique individual and 
more appreciation of the child's achievements. We agreed that the 
nursery school teacher must delimit her role. She {fs not a therapist 


either to child or parent. She is a teacher and with the parent she 
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can combine a benign supporting attitude with educational techniques 

in helping the parent better understand his child. The focus should 

be the child, who is the common concern of teacher and parent. 

Nursery school parents are not seeking treatment for their own problems 
and may be anxious and confused when their problems become the focus 

in the nursery school. 

A good deal of dissatisfaction was voiced by teachers in 
reference to the lacks in their education when viewed in light of 
the requirements of their work. (1) They feel they have inadequate 
knowledge of the dynamics of human behavior, and courses in child 
development were not sufficiently geared to helping them understand 
the child's behavior. (2) Too little focus was put in teacher train- 
ing on her attitudes to the child, to the parent and to herself, and 
the ways in which these effect teaching. (3) They urgently stressed 
their interest in more knowledge of interviewing particularly in 
dealing with parents. () They felt that more effective supervision 
in their practice teaching was necessary. 

Methods: 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the advanced workshop 
was the extent of independent activity of the group. In connection 
with the leader's absence from the city for three weeks and the 
interruption of sessions, the group, out of it's wish to summarize 
the materials discussed, agreed to continue to work in the leader's 
absence. The group was divided into three committees; the chairmen 
volunteered. The sub-groups met together to prepare reports on 
(1) needs of nursery school children and the nursery school teacher's 
role in meeting them by educational means, (this report included 
discussions in the first and advanced workshop) Miss Eileen Hager 
was chairman of this group. (2) the nursery in relation to parents, 
staff development and personnel practices, Miss Oliva Napoleon was 


chairman of this group. (3) current curriculum and training in 
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nursery teacher education. Miss Ethel MacIntyre was chairman of this 
group. The latter group was to study the curriculum of schools that 
had a nursery teacher training program. It also took responsibility 
for inviting to one session, representatives of teacher-training 
institutions in the city. A group member acted as discussion leader 
of this meeting. 

These reports which are attached and the meeting and 
discussion with the guest educators furnished the material for the 
last four sessions. Their content is of value in that they summarize 


some of the discussions and conclusions. But their value lies even 


more importantly in the experience provided the group in working 


together, in developing leadership, in stimulating interest so that 


they continued to work on these reports beyond the scheduled sessions. 
This became not just any assignment, but a professional cause to 
which they were dedicated and which they wished to share with their 
profession. 

Evaluation: 

It is not possible to measure concretely the effectiveness 
of such an educational project, but some appraisal can be made. On 
the basis of the participants’ own evaluation of their experience, 
the observed performance of individual members in the group over the 
six-month period, and the leader's evaluation, the following conclu- 
sions seem justified: 

1. This was a constructive learning experience for members 
of the group. Content and method were conducive to examination of 
teaching practices andof professional attitudes towards these. 

2. Their knowledge and understanding about child behavior 
was broadened. 

3. Through active participation, preparation and presenta- 
tion of readings in the literature and of case material, and through 
exchange of ideas, some individual attitudes were modified and new 


points of view were evolved. 
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kh. The group members developed more realistic awareness 


of their own role as teachers, of the importance of their profession, 
with resulting increased, self-esteem. At the same time, they 
eo recognized their limitations with resultant alleviation of their 
a anxiety - and increased freedom to learn. 

5. In acting as teachers, their qualities of confidence 
and leadership were enhanced. 

6. They evinced increased freedom to express their own 
differences and grew more tolerant of differences of others. 

7. They became more familiar with professional literature. 

8. They grew concerned with problems beyond their own 
settings and were stimulated to write up their experiences for their 
profession. 

9. But above all, they became more confident and compe- 
tent teachers, with greater sensitivity to the needs of the 


individual child in their group. 
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Advanced Creative Workshop in Nursery Education 


Summary of the Study of Three Work Groups 


Work Group I - Nursery School Staff Development 


What are the developmental needs of pre-school children that can 
be met in the nursery school setting? 


Ae 


Ce 


How 


Ae 


Be 


The child needs a warm relationship with an adult who can 
give a feeling of support for dependent needs with en- 
couragement toward growth of independence and a sense of 
his own worth. 


The child needs freedom and opportunity to develop his 
physical, mental and social capabilities with a feeling 
of success. He needs to be permitted to develop these 
strengths at his own tempo. 


The child needs understanding and consistent adult guid- 
ance which is supportive of his needs, yet free to limit 
his actions. Controls are necessary to protect the safety 
and welfare of himself and others, and to promote the 
gradual growth of responsibility and self-control. 


can the nursery school meet these needs in an educative way? 


The nursery school should provide a warm yet objective 
relationship with an understanding teacher who is inter- 
ested in the child as a person, who is able to cushion 
frustrations that he is not yet able to cope with, and 
who can help him feel successful as he is able to take 
increasing responsibility for himself. 


The nursery school environment should be one in which he 
can experience positive relations with adults and with 
children his own age in a setting where time, space, and 
constructive materials allow for exploring, experimenting 
and creating. As he is ready he may be helped toward 
growth in some of the following areas: 


1. To experience satisfaction through the development 
of physical independence and through an increasing 
mastery of physical skills. 


2. To accept himself with his limitations and his capa- 
bilities. To feel the worthwhileness of his age and 
his sex. 


3. To develope interest in other children with increasing 
ability to appreciate and respond to them. 

a. To gain a growing awareness of needs other than 
his own and to understand his relative place in 
the social group. 

b. To learn to give and take in ways that make 
social interaction more successful, 
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kh. To feel his- own worth in relation to the group and 
to find satisfaction in belonging to a group. 


S. To have the opportunity to play out his fantasies, 
his wishes, his worries and his feelings at his 
own pace and in his own way. To experience the 
support of other young children engaged in a simi- 
lar kind of play. To know that a supportive adult 
will accept his thoughts and his play without a 
judgmental attitude and that she will help him to 
master these feelings. 


6. To gain further learnings through supervised experi- 
fences with other children and with materials. 

ae To learn new skills and to feel the satisfaction 
of achievement. 

b. To widen his knowledge with new experiences; to 
learn new concepts; to have an opportunity to 
share ideas. 

ce To increase his experience in problem solving. 

d. To learn some acceptable outlets for release 
of anger and anxiety. 

ee. To gain an increasing appreciation of property 
rights. 

f. To learn to care properly for materials. 


C. The nursery school teacher, through constructive guidance 
in group experience, can help the child gain a feeling of 
security and help him in the beginnings of self-control. 


1. The child needs to feel safe in the social group. The 
teacher needs to protect him from anxious feelings 
that can arise from unrestricted impulses and actions 
of aggression. 


2. The teacher can help the child to learn those social 
expectancies for which he seems ready. As confidence 
and ability increase, she can give him opportunity to 
share in the making and carrying out of rules within 
the limits of his capacity to understand and take 
responsibility. 


III. How can the nursery school staff detect potentially serious 
problems that cannot be fully met inthe nursery school? 


A. The nursery school staff can begin to evaluate behavior 
and child-parent relationships in some of the following 
ways before the child enters school. 


1. Through observation of the mother and child in early 
pence | which they make to become acquainted with the 
school. 


2. Through home visits or school interviews in which the 
nursery school program is interpreted and the child's 
readiness for school is discussed. 
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he 


Through evaluation of written material and parental 
attitudes gained in the initial interview. 


Through the evaluation of additional material reported 
by the pediatrician or by specialists in related fields. 


The nursery school staff can continue to evaluate behavior 
and relationships after entrance in some of the following 
waySe 


2. 


3. 


he 


Through watching the degree of ease with which the 
child makes satisfying relationships with adults and 
children. 


Through observation and evaluation of the child's play, 
his expression of feelings, his verbalizations, and 
his use of materials. 


Through awareness of the degree of ease with which the 
child accepts and feels comfortable with functions such 
as dressing, elimination, eating, or sleeping. 


Through the utilization of specialists and community 
resources that can supplement the teacher's knowledge. 


The nursery school must evaluate its ability to meet 
special needs. In this evaluation the staff must take 
into account the following factors. 


1. 
2. 


3. 


he 


Knowledge of the degree of difficulty or disturbance, 
whether it be physically or emotionally based. 


Appraisal of the kind and degree of need for the adult 
whether in terms of a physical or an emotional disability. 


Consideration of the extent to which meeting the needs 
of the individual child is compatible with meeting the 
needs of the group. 


Evaluation of the total nursery school staff; its 
number in relation to the total number of children in 
the group, and the qualifications of its members as 
related to the needs of individuals in the group. 


The nursery school can receive help in diagnosis, consulta- 
tion or referral through the following agencies. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


The family agency and other social agencies. 
The pediatrician and other medical specialists. 


The specialist in guidance. 

ae The social worker 

b. The clinical psychologist 

ce. The psychiatrist 

The clinic team. 

The Community Referral Service for referrals to other 
agencies. 
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Work‘Group ITI - School-Parent Relationships 


I. What is 


enrolled? Are there special values for parents - particularly the 
young parent in an increasingly complex society? 


We recognize that the child is an integral part of a family. 
While the nursery school's focus must be centered on the child, we 
know that the child's best growth is enhanced by satisfying family 
relationships. The nursery school can support and strengthen these 
parent-child relationships. 


It is a function of the nursery school to educate parents to 
a better understanding of their children. We can best fulfill this 
role by establishing mutually warm interpersonal relations with 


parents and 


those families seeking our services. We can accept parent's feelings 


about their 


the nursery school's relationship to families of children 


by creating an atmosphere of warmth and acceptance for 


children, and at the same time, share with them and inter- 


pret to them our knowledge and understanding of children. 


In order to serve the family more effectively - the nursery school 


staff must have knowledge of community resources that can be called 
on to help children and families. But knowledge alone is not enough; 
they must carry responsibility for _— families get to, and use 


appropriate 


resources. 


Inter-communication between the nursery school, social agencies, 


and other community resources is necessary for a good working relation- 


ship and effective team work. 


In an effort to meet the different needs of families - different 


kinds of nursery settings have been established. But whatever the 
setting, the concern about the child's development and the education 
and strengthening of parents remains the same. 


The nursery school has a responsibility for interpreting to the 
community the values of nursery education and the unique contribution 


it can make 


to the growth and development of the young child and to 


(his) family life. 


We can 
le 


a. 
b. 
Ce 


d. 


e. 
f. 


b. 


interpret nursery school education in the following ways: 
parents by: 


encouraging them to visit in the nursery school 

encouraging them to participate in the program 

utilizing the contribution of special talents of 
individual parents 

parent meetings 

parent-teacher conferences 

news letters, bulletins, brochures and other material 
sent out by the school at regular intervals. 


board members by: 


encouraging them to visit in the school and observe 
the program, 

encouraging them to participate in the nursery school 
program, 
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c. utilizing their special talents, 

d. encouraging their attendance at nursery education 
conferences, institutes, workshops and other 
meetings related to the nursery field, 

e. through presentation of illustrative material dealing 
with children in the nursery school.to board members, 

f. circulation of books, pamphlets, articles, etc., on 
nursery education among board members, 

Ge provision of dynamic, professional leadership to the 
board by the director. 


3. To the public by: 


a. the graphic verbal interpretations of the nursery 
school professional staff; to visitors; at committee 
meetings; PTA meetings and other appropriate community 
gatherings, 

b. articles in local papers about nursery education and its 
values in educating young children, 

c. volunteer training courses for training nursery school 
aids, 

d. reports to the public school board of education and the 
superintendent of schools, 

e. meeting with teachers of kindergarten and elementary 
grades in planning for follow-up of children in the 
nursery school, 

f. participation of members of the community in planning 
and carrying out fund raising benefits, 

ge encouraging members of the community at large to 
serve on nursery school boards with special emphasis on 
people from related professions, 

h. and wide circulation of brochures, pamphlets and 
pertinent articles in the field, and use of movies 
and educational radio and television programs. 


II. What makes for a competent staff? What are the necessary educa- 
tional and personal qualifications? 


A competent staff is one that works constructively together in 
the interest of children. Staff members should be well-trained and 
educated; balanced in terms of skills, abilities, and personalities. 
They should have interest in and capacity for continuous growth, a 
creative approach towards teaching and ability to accept new ideas. 


A competent staff will be composed of “teachers who are personally 
mature, warm, understanding and sympathetic; persons who are interested 
in children, their families and the community. 


Though educational qualifications vary considerably in current 
practice, we believe that members of the teaching staff should have 
a general college education with a bachelor's degree in the field 
of early childhood education. Courses of study should include such 
areas as: dynamics of human behavior, child development and related 
courses in sociology, social work and anthropoligy; teaching skills and 
practices related to early childhood education and practice teaching 
experience under qualified supervision. It is hoped that the college 
program will be so integrated as to develop in the learner a beginning 
awareness of self and an understanding of others. 
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In addition to the above education and personal qualifications, 
directors and supervisors in the nursery school field should have 
had successful teaching experience and additional training on the 
graduate level in such areas as: administration, community organiza- 
tion, human relations and group dynamics. We believe thatdirectors 
should have a capacity for skilled leadership and the ability to 
provide an on-going program for staff development. They should have 
the administrative skills and imagination to translate philosophy 
into a vital program for children, staff, families and community. 


Individuals who make a staff bring to it a variety of unique 
personal and professional experiences and skills. Each staff member's 
value to the nursery school program is enhanced as staff participates 
in a sharing of the specific knowledge, skills, and experiences of 
individual members. 


It is the responsibility of the director to be aware of the strengths 
and weaknesses of each of her staff members, and to wisely utilize 
the strengths of each member, delegating responsibility in accordance 
with capacity while educating and strengthening the staff in those 
areas where they need help. The director can best fulfill this 
function by providing professional guidance and stimulation to her 
staff through encouragement, skilled leadership, and good continuous 
supervision. The director can implement program and staff growth in 
the following ways: 


ae the supervisory conference - to help with specific 
problems related to the needs of individual teachers, 

b. conferences with small groups (2 or 3) of teachers 
who have mutual teaching situations and problems, 

ce. meetings of the total professional staff; for purposes 
of general staff development, over all planning of total 
program; clarification of policies and other administra- 
tive details; to study individual children; to evaluate 
program as a whole and to plan for future program and 
staff development, 

d. and adequate and pertinent recordings; of progress records 
kept by teachers on individual children; of supervisory 
conferences, kept by the supervisor; of staff meetings. 


III. What are good personnel practices? How are they implemented? 
What are adequate salary scales? 


Good personnel practices are mutual protection for staff and 
employer and establish a necessary framework for good relationship 
within the staff group and between board and staff. Basic to good 
personnel practices and good working conditions are good human 
relationships which set the atmosphere and tone of the program. 


Personnel practices should be written and should contain a state- 
ment of the philosophy of the program. The personnel practices should 
cover the following: 


1. terms of employment 
a. hours (per day and per week) 
b. vacations 
c. sick leave; maternity leave 
d. number of teaching days per year; the employment year 
e. compensation for injury on the job 
f. tenure 
employment termination 
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3. 


position. 


retirement plan 


social security 


b. retirement insurance and/or pension plan 


opportunities for professional growth 


ae 
b. 
Ce 
d. 
e. 


supervision evaluations 
conference attendance 


opportunity for part-time study 


opportunity for study-leave (with or without pay) 
visiting opportunities in other nursery schools and 


related agencies. 


opportunity for professional advancement on the job 


promotions 


b. basis for increments and salary increase 


Written job descriptions including 


ae 
b. 
Ce 
d. 


A copy 


specific requirements of the particular job. 


salary range 


salary paid at time of contract, 


and terms of the contract. 


of the written personnel practices should be made avail- 
able to prospective employees at the time of application for the 
These personnel practices should be discussed with the 
applicant so that any misunderstandings can be cleared up before 
employment. 


Personnel practices should be reviewed and revised 


periodically to meet current and changing needs. 
should serve on personnel committees or any other board committees 


where staff interests are involved. 


Staff members 


Channels for the discussion of mutual problems should be set up 
for both staff and board. 


Salary scales for nursery school teachers should be comparable to 
those of the public schools when qualifications are equal. 
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Work Group III - Nursery School Teacher Education 


The responsibility given to the study group concerned with 
nursery school teacher education was to contact Teacher Training 
institutions interested in nursery education with intent to explore 
the current content of the curriculum. The committee found it 
difficult to evaluate a course or an entire curriculum from the 
catalog listing and therefore is not sure that this report is 
accurate. However the group felt that the results of this study 
might help guide persons interested in planning courses of study 
for nursery education. Thirty catalogues were requested and 
seventeen received and studied. The following points summarize 
their findings. 


1. Required professional courses were in the following areas. 
a. Child growth and development 
b. Method of Teaching 
c. Planning programs for children. 


2. Most institutions offered courses on an elective basis 
in one or more of the following areas. 
ae Observation and analysis of children's play. 
b. Atypical children. 
c. Parent-Teacher relationships. 
d. School and Community 
e. Administration of a nursery school program. 
f. Inter-disciplinary orientation and contacts. 


3. A need for wider inclusion of courses in the following areas 
was felt necessary in order to prepare a student for teach- 
ing or directing in a nursery school. 

ae Planning for staff development and for In-Service 
Staff Education. 

b. Supervision of the Nursery School. 

Interviewing techniques. 

d. Presenting, interpreting and understanding current 
research. 

e. Study of the dynamics of human behavior. 


h. The practicum in most schools seemed very limited. Pro- 
vision snould be made for observation and experiences with 


several age levels not only in the classroom but in hospitals, 


summer camps, community centers, libraries, children's 
museums, etc., in order for students to have a thorough 
understanding of the child in today's world. Student 
teaching should come earlier in the course of study to be 
of real value to the participant. At the present the 
majority of schools plan the practicum at the Junior 
and/or Senior year. 


S. Extreme care should be exercised in providing adequate super- 


vision for the practical experiences that the student receives. 
The Director of the nursery school must be capable of planning 


and guiding the student teaching activities as well as 
directing the nursery school program. 


6. It is necessary to provide opportunities for the student to 
learn about all phases of the nursery school program and to 
understand its relationship to the total community. 
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From the Teacher's Notebook 
YOUNG CHILDREN IN RURAL MEXICO | 
Elizabeth Coleman 


Mexico is a rapidly progressing country where there is much 
change in the rural villages as well as in the cities. Part of 
this has come about through the government's effort to improve the 
means of communication and to help the rural communities through 
agricultural reforms. However, the structure of the family in 
rural Mexico is still much the same as it was many years ago. The 
family is a very closely knit unit, where children are given an 
early place of importance in the family structure. 


To begin with, it might be well to describe the houses in the 
village of Tlaltenango with which I was most familiar. The houses 
are all made of adobe walls with the only opening to the street 
being the doorway. One usually enters a patio and the few rooms 
open off of this. The kitchen very often has a dirt floor and 
here the family gathers around the fire in the corner, kneeling 
on petates (straw mats) to eat, while the mother makes tortillas. 
The other room in the house is for sleeping and living, and this 
room has a red tiled floor. Some families have a bed in the corner, 
but many still sleep on the floor on petates. The doorway is 
usually the only opening, so that most of the rooms are very dark 
and cold since the sun does not enter to warm them up. Much of 
the living is done in the patio where it is warm and pleasant with 
trees and flowers, and also many animals wandering around. There 
is little furniture in the house - one low table, a few straight 
chairs, and little stools to sit on. Thus, much of the sitting 
is done on low stools or on the floor. In many ways this being 
close to the ground keeps life very simple. 


When a child enters the world in this setting, right from the | 
beginning he finds himself in the middle of the activities of the 
family. Most children are born in the home with only the aid of a | 
midwife. At one birth which I witnessed, the mother was kneeling 
on the petate on the floor having her baby, while across the room 
were twoolder children playing with their toys. Here there was 
little thought of sanitation, although there was a new clean shirt 
ready for the baby to wear. The newborn baby is swaddled in cloths 
or blankets and put close to the mother: The baby soon finds the 
world safe, for it is kept close to the mother through the use of 
her reboso. This reboso is worn by the mother in such a way that 
the baby can be carried in the front, ready for nursing when it so 
desires, or slung across the back, so the mother's arms are free 
for her washing or cooking. Wherever the family goes, whether to 
a fiesta, wedding or funeral, the baby goes too, close to its mother 
in her reboso. This closeness goes on until the baby is forced out 
by a younger member of the family, and then there is often an older 
girl in the family who takes over and carries the child in her reboso. 

Many children are still nursing when they are 18 months or two years 
old, and as babies they are given the breast when they want it. 
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Whenever people are gathered together one can usually see a nursing 
baby. Even when a mother is walking to market or to the molino where 
her corn is ground, her baby often nurses as she walks along. The 
older children in the family enjoy entertaining the younger members 
by taking them along on jaunts to the store or visiting with the 
neighbors. There is no real effort to toilet train a child, mainly 
because there are no toilets. When people need to use a toilet, 
they just go into a field. There is no pressure put on a child to 
be toilet trained and when he is ready, he too learns to use the 
fields as he sees the others around him doing. Manners are also 
learned by following the example of the people around them. Mexican 
children always greet you with "Buenas Dias” or "Buenas Tardes" 

and then shake your hand. This is the custom that they observe, and 
without prompting they soon learn to follow it. A mother often 
helps her child by saying the greeting herself, and then the child 
says it too, but there is not an issue made, if the child does not 
say it when introduced to a stranger. 


There are very few actual toys that the child of two or three 
plays with, but he always has the companionship of other children. 
Some children have balls, tin cups or a wheel on a stick to push or 
pull, but mostly they play with things they find around the house 
or on the ground. 


There is much love shown the young children by the parents as 
well as older children in the family. It is through this affection 
and showing of live and the positive feeling belonging that a child 
learns what is expected of him, and there is little occasion for 
harsh discipline. A child may be told "no", but if unhappy because 
he cannot do something that he especailly wants to, his mother is 
more apt to use diversion, rather than to use force or physical 
punishment. The homelife is very simple, and there is little occasion 
for the toddler to get into anything that he is not supposed to. 
Since the houses themselves have so few furnishings, there are not 
so many "forbidden areas" that a child comes into conflict with. 
Most everything that is there is available to him, so that he does 
not find someone telling him what to do or not to do all the time. 


As the child grows he is given responsibility in the home as 

soon as he is able to accept it. The toddler follows his mother 
as she goes about her chores, and she soon gives him a job to do. 
He may carry a small basket for her, help to feed the animals, he 
may help to pluck the chicken that has just been killed for the soup, 
or he may sit quietly by her side playing with scraps of material 
while she sews. Then as he grows, his jobs increase in responsibility. 
Much of the living in rural Mexico revolves around the actual growing 
of food - taking care of the chickens, turkeys, pigs or going to the 
campo (fields) to gather corn or fodder for them to eat. A boy of 

ve or six goes te the fields with his father astride a burro and 
comes back later in the day with a load of fodder, or tired from 
following the plow all day. A girl soon learns to make tortillas 
by kneading the corn flour on a metate and then shaping the ball 
into a thin tortilla ready to be baked on the comal. She also learns 
to sew and embroider at her mother's knee when she is very young. 
Thus, in the family each young child has certain responsibilities 
and so he assumes an important part in the economy of the family. 
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The children participate in all aspects of the life of the 
family, yet in many ways the scope of their world is very limited. 
Many people never go more than a few miles from home, and all they 
know of the world is the bus that comes into town to take them to 
the neighboring cities. This is one of the parts of life in 
Mexico that is changing, for with better roads and increased 
avenues of communication, the people are going out of the villages 
and into the towns, where there are more broadening experiences 
for them. A child of three or four in Mexico physically looks 
like the child of two or three in the United States, and his 
performance level also seems to be much lower. Children in rural 
Mexico grow slowly. Some of this is due to the naturally small 
body build of Mexicans, but a great deal of it seems to be from 

a lack of good nutrition on the part of the mother who nurses him, 
and also the lack of protein and vegetables in the average diet of 
corn and beans. Since their environment and their variety of 
experiences are so limited it tends to affect the performance 
level. There is a lassitude apparent in them and a certain pass- 
ivity and relaxation. There is never a feeling of hurry, or 
unfriendliness. People like to sit around talking and if some- 
thing doesn't get done today there is always manana. This atmos- 
phere of friendliness and ease can always be felt in a Mexican 
family. 


Since most of the living is done in one room, the family is 
necessarily constantly together. Children are not shielded from 
the realities of life. They all sleep in the same room, eat 
together, work and play together. They see birth as it takes place 
across the room. They see death when it comes, and it comes 
frequently here, for the children do not have the stamina to with- 
stand the intestinal parasites or the childhood diseases. Asa 
family they take part in the various ceremonies - weeping with 
their parents at a funeral, or on the joyous occasion of a wedding 
they eat and dance and make merry along with the adults. Even when 
there is a fiesta in the evening the whole family goes together, 
and if a child gets tired, he just curls up where he is and goes to 
sleep. Often a young child's birthday or Saint's Day will be 
celebrated by the family by having a dance for their friends. It 
is not unusual for a dance to be given for a three or four year old 
who will be sitting watching the grown-ups dance. 


To me, it seems that this way of living helps children in 
accepting life as it is. There are so few conflicts between a 
mother and child in the areas of feeding and toilet training that 
a child experiences few deprivations and frustrations. When he 
does meet them he can handle them because he has a feeling of 
security and warmth as a result of being close to his mother when 
he is young. This gives him the basis to meet life as it is. 
Children show less hatred for others, and young children seem to 
have fewer antagonisms among each other. Some children have an 
occasional temper tantrum, but they do not seem to be very frequent. 
When a child does cry in a fit of temper his mother usually ignores 
him and it is soon over. Another result of their relaxed living, 
is the low incidence of thumb sucking. In my ten months stay in 
this rural village I only saw one child who sucked his thumb often. 
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This correlates with the fact that I also saw very few bottle-fed 
babies, and with the fact that they were given the breast when 
they wanted it. There is little pressure to keep up with others 
and so the children grow at their own rate and are accepted as 
they are. This certainly intensifies their feelings of self-respect 
and well being. Children are not constantly demanding attention, 
mainly because they have all the attention they want most of the 
time. They get what they want when they need it, whether it be 
food or love. These children are so desperately wanted and needed 
for the economy of the family that they really do “belond". Thus, 
these children may not have the variety of experiences which give 
them preparation for living in a more complicated society, but 
what they do have is the emotional security that enables them to 
meet the situations of their lives with confidence and ease. 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Rosalie Blau 


Work Table for Carpentry 


BAcK oF Too] Bearop 


Baece eK 
Denn 


Materials needed: 


Mounting board (Plyboard or pine) avvrox. 
" 


Work table top 

(table may be covered with masonite) 
Cleats cut two 
cut four 
Frame for table top cut two 


cut two 


Table was designed to 
be used out-of-doors. 
Movable mounting board 
with tools, to be taken 
indoors each evening. 


Slot arrangement in the 
back of table makes it 
possible to lift out 
the mounting board and 
Place it on another 
table indoors during 
colé and rainy weather. 


Back view of mounting 
board with cleats. 


Slots at back of table 
may be metal or wood. 
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TIME OUT FOR READING 


Polly McVickar 


Announcement has just come from ACEI that the newest edition of their 
Bibliography of Books for Children has just been published. This listing 
Includes a for all ages, starting with the very young. Books are 
classified according to content so that books about animals, for instance, 
or science, or folk tales are grouped together. An age range is also 
noted. It should prove a valuable help for parents, and especially for 


teachers who are helping to widen the horizons of all children, both 
during the preschool years and at the older ages. 


Order from: Association for Childhood Education International, 
1200 15th Street N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Price: $1.50 20% discount on 
lots of 25 or more. 


If there is one pamphlet which it is hoped might be in the hands of 
every nursery school teacher, and on every school shelf, it is the 
pamphlet published recently by UNESCO, Mental Hygiene in the Nursery 
School. It is a report of a meeting of specialists from the World 
Health Organization and from the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, which was held in Paris in 1951 as part of 


an educational programme aimed at promoting the healthy mental and 
social development of young children. 


It is somehow exciting and significant that a group of experts, from 
many countries, could sit down and evaluate the development and 
function of the nursery school, the role of the nursery school teacher, 
and the training of nursery school teachers, and draw together from 

an enormously wide field of study, a report such as this, so skillful 
and sensitive that it speaks to every teacher and every school, 
wherever they are. 


They agree that "the nursery school at its best exists not to replace 
the home but to supplement it", and further that "it can act as a 
bridge to help the child pass from an intimate and exclusive relation- 
ship to the mother to a wider relationship between the individual and 
society." 


Particularly fine is the description here of the role of the nursery 
school teacher. They have emphasized the warmth and sympathy which 
is needed in her relationship with child and mother, and the fact 
that her background of training provides the basis of knowledge which 
helps her to use and develop her human intuitions. 


"The profession of nursery school teacher is not a trade the mechanics 
and processes of which can be learned solely by studying in a train- 
ing college..eee.it demands personal gifts as well as knowledge, and 
success depends upon the richness of the teacher's personality, as 
well as her wide knowledge of the problems of children and the social 
envirenment." 
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Relating to play, the role of the teacher is especially well defined. 
"In the preschool years play is the child's principal means of solving 
the emotional problems that belong to its development. Play is also 
one of the child's methods of experssion ---- a way of telling and a 
way of asking. The teacher needs an intuitive realization of this if 
she is to help the child with the painful problems which inevitably 
exist, of which adults are often so unaware, and she needs training 
which will help her to develop and use this realization of the 
significance of play to the preschool child." 


This pamphlet, issued by UNESCO, may be ordered from the Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Or from United 
Nations, New York. Price 20 cents. 


We want to mention here the publications which are issued by the 
Auxiliary Council to the Association for the Advancement of Psycho- 
analysis. These pamphlets contain public lectures prepared for lay 
people, published in four page format. A full list of pamphlets 
will be sent on request. If we accept the premise that for the 
teacher an understanding of herself is as much part of what she has 
to give as her knowledge and skill with children, these pamphlets, 
may serve as aids to deeper insight. Some of the titles are 
directly related to children, such as Fathers and Children by 

Dr. Hugh Millan and The Oldest and Youngest Child by Dr. Alexander 
Reid Martin. 


Write to: Auxiliary Council to the Association for the Advancement 
of Psychoanalysis, 220 W. 98th St., New York 25, N. Y. Each 
pamphlet, 10 cents. 


% % + 


The new book by Dr. Clark Moustakas and Mrs. Minnie Perrin Berson, 
The Young Child {in School is a significant contribution from several 
points oF view. it was written to bring together theory and practice 
as it currently exists in American nursery schools. They have used 
reports from 312 nursery schools, reports which came to them from the 
teachers of these schools who were asked to define their philosophy 
and beliefs, and to show how this was carried out in the everyday 
practice of nursery school experience. The authors have found four 
major educational theories among these nursery schools .... democratic, 
laissez-faire, child-centered and authoritarian. Their concern is 

for the way in which theory relates to the teacher-child interaction 
in the experience of early education, and they have explored this 

in four areas .eeee physical health and well being of the children, 
the emotional climate of the school, the social values and social 
growth, and the intellectual and artistic experiences of the children. 
Somehow, theory has gone far afield, and this book is a strong voice 
for a move back to children, for teaching based on the warm interaction 
of teacher and children, and for research, not analytical and 
Seer but exploratory research in which meanings and values are 
the goal. 


The Young Child in School. Clark E. Moustakas and Minnie Perrin Berson. 
Whiteside, Inc. and William Morrow and Company. New York. 1956 


% % % 
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OUR BLIND CHILDREN Growing and Learning with Them 
By Berthold Lowenfeld, Ph. D. 


Superintendent, California School for the Blind 
Berkeley, California 


(Reviewed by Mrs. Margery Cutsforth) 


At the present time, six thousand blind children, under school age, 
are living and growing in communities across the United States. As 
these children develop in the family and community, many of them 
become part of activities for young children, including membership 
in nursery school groups. They have reached these schools because 
their parents ar? eager to have them enjoy the normal experiences of 
childhood, or because teachers or counsellors of preschool blind 
children, have encouraged nursery school teachers to experiment with 
a blind child in a group of seeing children. Lately, requests have 
come from the nursery school teachers themselves who feel that there 
are many benefits for both the blind and seeing children in such 
participation. 


In his chapter entitled "Nursery School", Dr. Lowenfeld says that it 
is most important for the teacher to accept the blind child with 
sincere good feelings because it is she who will set the emotional 
climate of the group the blind child will join. The feelings with 
which any good teacher approaches all children may be varied, as 

she approaches a blind child, with feelings of strangeness, because 
she has never known a blind child; with feelings of inadequacy 
because she has no specific information and training in relation to 
blind children; with reluctance to approach, without a right way, 

or formula, something which is a mystery to her because it is outside 
her experience. Too, our language and culture are filled with 
meanings and implications of blindness which change our attitudes 
without our knowing it. The fact of blindness may somehow lead a 
teacher to be more concerned with what the child lacks, and what she 
thinks he cannot:do, than with what he is and that he can do. 


Many a teacher, who has had a blind preschool child in her group, 

has developed her own philosophy single-handed, or with help from 
another teacher or counselor for blind preschool children. Through 
living with a blind child and through sensitive observation of his 
ways of controlling his environment and relating to other people, the 
teacher may have achieved an easy, natural relationship for herself 
and have thereby promoted a healthy atmosphere in the group. During 
the past five or six years, however, as the needs of blind children 
have become more widely appreciated, there has developed a demand 

for orientation, a point of view, and a body of knowledge and observa- 
tion to which the teacher could turn for guidance and reassurance. 


Such a source is now available in Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld's, "OUR 
BLIND CHILDREN, Growing and Learning With Them." Here will be 
found no “right way", no formula, and best of all no need for it. 
There is, on the other hand, an understanding picture of the blind 
child's course of development, and how it is affected by both physical 
and social factors, an appraisal of the special influences which may 
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be brought to bear in the home and in the community on the direction 
of the blind child's growth, what modifications blindness may bring 
about in the child's conception of his surroundings, and perhaps 
most vital of all, the importance of early.close relationships in 
developing the child's concept of himself as a person and his conse- 
quent ability to reach out for experience and to accept guidance. 


Chapter Five, "GROWING TOWARD INDEPENDENCE", covers the usual areas 

of concern for the growing child, taking note of the anxiety parents 

of blind children often feel more keenly than those of seeing 

children, as to when and how these steps will be taken. There is 

much reassurance as to the fundamentally normal though often somewhat 
delayed rate at which the blind child approaches some of these goals. 
There is also a running commentary on ways of stimulating and promoting 
the desired activities. This whole chapter would make good reading 

for any parent or teacher of young children. 


Since this is a book addressed to and written especially for parents, 
it will give the teacher special insight into the equipment with 
which the child may approach a school situation. The chapters, 

"YOU AND YOUR BLIND CHILD,” "AS YOUR BABY GROWS" AND "ATTITUDES OF 
PARENTS" give real understanding of the background of many of the 
blind children as they come to nursery school. 


The last third of the book is concerned with the school age child and 
so is not required reading for the nursery school teacher. However, 
one who has followed the blind child up to this milestone will be 
interested in the discussion of types of school programs, methods 

and equipment. The final chapter, "QUESTIONS PARENTS OFTEN ASK" 

also contains many of the teacher's questions. 


Donny, blind almost from birth, feels the smooth roundness 
of a pumpkin, in the year old nursery school group. 
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"LET'S TALK LEGISLATION" 
‘Theresa S. Mahler 


On the National Level 


Adjournment of the 8th Congress on July 27th is far behind us -- 
even the national election will be history by the time this copy 
goes to press. But the action of the 8th Congress, or the lack 
of it, continues to have far-reaching effect. AU. S. Office of 
Education estimate just released indicates that public schools opened 
this fall with a shortage of 217,000 classrooms. Enrollment was 
upped 5 million in the period from September 1952 to the beginning 
of this year's fall term, reaching a new high of 32.7 million. 

At 30 pupils per room, 167,000 new classrooms would be needed to 
provide for this 1952-1956 increase. Adding this to the estimated 
backlog of 312,000 classrooms, a total need of 479,000 classrooms 
fs indicated. Deducting the 232,000 new rooms built there is still 
a classroom shortage of 217,000! 


% % 


On the more positive side the U. S. Office of Education received 

$5 million of the $6 million appropriation requested. $675,000 

has been earmarked for research on educational problems of the 
mentally retarded. Five major objectives of this special study are: 


1) Establishment of standard definitions of the common 
terminology which will be acceptable to the majority of 
workers in the field. 


2) Establishment of a reporting system for the collection 
of general purpose statistics on the mentally handicapped 
children in the public schools. 


3) Collection and colation of the important research studies 
which have already been done or are being done in the area of 
mental retardation. 


h) Investigation of the qualitative aspects of learning among 
various categories of mentally handicapped children. 


5) Evaluation of organizational and instructional techniques 
in school programs for mentally handicapped children. 


Funds for U. S. Office of Education Cooperative research projects 
were lopped off and later added to. Currently the Department hopes 
to be able to undertake the following studies: 

1) School problems relating to juvenile delinquency; 

2) Retention of students in schools and cclleges to 

increase the numbers of able students who might be 

preparing for occupations requiring advanced study; 


3) Recruiting and retention of adequate teaching staff 
for schools; 


lh) Planning and costs of school construction; 


5) Education implications of an expanding technological economy. 
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Appropriations for general health grants were increased 27 per cent, 
these grants providing funds to assist States and local communities 
in financing preventive health programs. Of the $184 million 
appropriated for research activities to the seven National Institutes 
of Health, more than $35 million wfll go to the National Institute 

of Mental Health. ni 


% % % 


Congress has directed (Public Law 702) the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct a study of Indian education. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
operates over 350 schools, enrolling 40,000 Indian children. 

Another 65,000 Indian children are enrolled in public schools. It 

is hoped that States and local communities will assume increasing 
responsibility for the education of these children. 


Approval was given (Public Law 752) to deletion of the word "under- 
privileged" from the Department of Agriculture special milk program. 
Now all non-profit nursery schools, child care centers, settlement 
houses, and similar non-profit institutions devoted to the care of 
children are eligible to participate. 


% + 


Although the Library Service Act authorized $74 million for library 
service in rural areas, Congress voted only $2,050,000 on the 
assumption that this amount would carry through to the reconvening 
of Congress in January, 1957. 


% % % 


Legislation was approved for a $00,000 appropriation in order that 
an invitation might be extended by the U. S. Government to the 

World Health Organization to hold its eleventh World Health Assembly 
in the U. S. in 1958. 


* 


Among the activities of the U. S. Women's Bureau made possible by 
the current year's funds are projects pertaining to employment 
opportunities for older women, accelerated teacher training programs 
to alleviate acute shortages, and a wage survey to be undertaken in 
the field of nursing. 


% % 


The recently enacted Public Law 63h is expected to benefit more than 
150,000 children of deceased veterans by "providing opportunities for 
education to children whose education would otherwise be impeded or 
interrupted by reason of the death of a parent from a disease or 
injury incurred or aggravated in the armed forces." Students will 

be allowed up to 36 months of training in approved colleges, business 
and vocational schools, providing requirements of the law can be met 
by the applicants. The Veterans Administration will be responsible 
for the program. 
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It is to be noted that the U. S. Office of Education hopes to be 
able to strengthen consultative services and staff studies in the 
areas of State and local school systems, higher education and 
international education. One of the projects listed is the 
"collection and processing of information and statistics for 
numerous aspects of education for which no adequate information is 
available." 


In this connection when a recent request was made of Commissioner 
Brownell for information on national statistics on the number of 
children under six attending kindergarten and/or nursery schools, 
the matter was referred to the U. S. Bureau of the Census. Inter- 
esting data is provided in two "Current Population Reports". 
Population estimates are given in the issue of September 27, 1955. 
We quote: "The effect of the rapid growth of the population of 
elementary school age is generally well known throughout the 
country. Of considerable importance, moreover, is the fact that 
there are well over 18 million children of pre-school age (under 
five years) -- one eighth more than in 1950. Most of these children 
will be entering school during the next five years, and they will 
add considerably to the problems already facing many school 
administrators and local boards of education." 


The April 6, 1956 issue of this publication deals with "Population 
Characteristics". Some information is included on kindergarten 
enrollment, but there is no data on possible enrollment in nursery 
schools throughout the nation. For instance, we learn that 
"kindergarten enrollment increased by 82% between 1950 and 1955. 
sHetIn 1955, kindergartens accommodated 700,000 more children than 
in 1950. +HHtAbout 4.0% of the growth in kindergarten enrollment was 
due to an increase in the number of children 5 and 6 years of age 
and 60% to an increase in the kindergarten enrollment rate among 
children of these ages. Other data indicate that some of the rise 
in kindergarten enrollment may have been at the expense of elemen- 
tary school enrollment. Crowded school conditions may have caused 
some school authorities to apply more stringent rules for admission 
to the first grade; as a result, some of the children who would 
otherwise have entered first grade may have gone to kindergartens 
instead. *#+The most rapid rate of growth in school enrollment 
from 1950 to 1955 occurred among children 5 years old." 


These figures, fascinating as they are, fail to give a complete 
picture of what is happening to children under six years of ago, 

as far as school enrollment is concerned. What about the children 
enrolled in kindergartens, public or private, below the five-year- 
old level? And then there are the thousands upon thousands (where 
and how can we discover just how many thousands?" of pre-kindergarten 
children who are having group experiences in nursery schools of 

many kinds. 


Has your State or community such statistics available? Have you 

some good ideas as to how such data might be collected and compiled? 

In California alone more than 800 private and parent cooperative 
nursery schools have been licensed. This does not include the child 
care nursery school administered by the State Department of Educa- 

tion. Nor does the figure include the growing number of "play groups" 
organized on an informal basis in this neighborhood or that, up and 
down the state. Yet all of these children are having group experiences, 
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prior to school enrollment! What kinds of pre-kindergarten 

group experiences are there for the children in your community? 

How many children are enrolled in these various kinds of nursery 
schools? Who does the teaching? Parents? Teachers? Is the 
leadership a co-operative effort? Are teachers on the pre-kinder- 
garten level required to be certified? We think these questions 
might bring some interesting answers -- answers which could provide 
guidelines to the future of early childhood education. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 
1200 Fifteenth St. N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


1957 ACEI STUDY CONFERENCE TO BE HELD IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. April 21-26 


The 1957 Study Conference of the Association for Childhood 
Education International (ACEI) will be held in Los Angeles, 
California, April 21-26. 

"That All Children May Learn" is the theme of this 5-day meeting 
of teachers, school administrators, parents, and others concerned 
with children ages 2 - 12. 

General sessions will feature speakers of importance in the 
fields of child development, child welfare, and education. Visits 
in schools, child care centers, and recreation centers in the Greater 
Los Angeles area will be made in conjunction with the work of Study 


Groups on subjects of interest to registrants. 


The Conference is open to all people concerned with children. 
Registration fee is $12; undergraduate student registration fee, 
$..50. Since the program of the Conference is planned as a unit, 


no provision is made for single-day registration. 


For further information write to: The Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


-38- 
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CALIFORNIA Frances S. Stiles, State Correspondent 
1723 Glendon Avenue 
Los Angeles 2h, California 


IN MEMORIAM 


Dr. Robert Haas, of UCLA Extension, has written a fine and sincere 
appreciation of Dr. Ina Dillon. Because it expresses so well, the 
feelings which we all have, we quote it here: 


"Many of Ina Dillon's friends have not yet heard of her 
accidental death during the summer. For those who worked 
closely with her, over the years, however, Ina's presence 
is still more real than her absence. 


She had earned, in her quiet, persistent way, an enviable 
national reputation --- as a specialist in early childhood 
education and in guidance. Yet her greatest contribution 
was the gift of herself, made to the many teachers and 
community workers who were her students in Los Angeles. To 
her University Extension classes and the many professional 
groups to which she belonged, Ina brought an integrity of 
thought and action which will be long remembered. 


One felt, too, that in her last years, Ina had achieved the 
radiance of self understanding. Her special quality, as I 
like to remember her, was the inner calm and dignity with 
which she faced herself." 


In recognition of the very great contribution which Ina Dillon 
made to the nursery school field, the Board of the Association 

for Nursery Education, Southern California, has voted to establish 
a professional library, located at the Office of Consulting Service, 
to be known as the Ina Dillon Library. The Association will 
regularly contribute to this library and the many friends of Ina 
Dillon are invited to add books to this shelf. 


Long Beach City College is offering a two year program in 
preschool education which is designed to help parents and teachers 
in guiding learning experiences of preschool children. The purpose 
of the program is to provide both in-service and pre-service train- 
ing to both parents and teachers of preschool children. This two 
year program qualifies the student for an Associate in Arts degree 
and for the Type C State permit authorizing service in the care and 
guidance of children. It also qualifies them for teaching in the 
child care centers, private nursery schools, and in the Long Beach 
public schools in connection with the Child Development Center, 
Long Beach City College-General Adult Division. 


ON THE 7A TF STZ DE 
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The officers for the San Diego Association for Nursery Education, 
Southern California has set up a re-planning of staff work for a 
trial period of three months to meet specific requests of subscribing 
member schools -- more field work, an expanded teacher registry and 
additional publications. 


The Los Angeles Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools conducted 
a series of TV programs during August and September on a West coast 
regional network. These programs were comprised of brief interviews 
on the philosophy of preschool education and values of parent 
participation and included demonstrations by groups of children and 
their teachers of specific activities carried on in most nursery 
schools. The program went off the air in October but the chairman, 
Sarah Turret, trusts that it will be resumed in November. 


A Council chairman, Gene Marsh of Los Angeles has developed 
material for preschool chairmen of the P.T.A. groups in California 
schools to help them in planning their programs. 


A new regional Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools has been 
created in the San Fernando Valley. 


The third annual workshop on program planning for leaders, 
sponsored by Crippled Children's Society of Los Angeles County, Los 
Angeles State College, Department of Special Education, Los Angeles 
County Schools, was held October 3- in Huntington Park. Theme of 
the workshop was Effective Leadership. This theme was selected 
because effective leadership is one Dhseasien of successful parents 
groups. 


The California Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools will hold 
its northern conference in San Jose on Nov. 9, ° at the St. 
Clair Hotel. "The Styles of Coops" will be the theme. Workshop 
sessions tentatively announced include "Is there an Ideal Nursery 
School?" - "Frontiers in Parent Education" - "Teacher Training Courses 
and Teacher Certification" - "Adult Education--How Much Control over 
Coops? 


The Northern California ANE Board has awarded two $100 scholar- 
ships for the fall term to Mrs. Edna Canti and Mrs. Selma Monson. 


Groundwork is being laid for the California Association for 
Nursery Education conference at Asilomaf on Jan. 31; Feb. 1, 2. 
This year Northern California ANE will be hostess. 


COLORADO Sadie Morrison, State Correspondent 
Neighborhood House Child Care Center 
1265 Mariposa 

Denver 4, Colorado 


The Denver Area Child Care Association sponsored a series of 
three workshops on Child Care during September. Dr. T. Glasscock, 
M. D., Institute of Psychiatry, Colorado Medical School, Margaret 
Arrington, Consultant on Group Care, Colorado Department of Pabltc 
Welfare, and Myrtle Curtis, Parent and Pre-school Education, Denver 
Public Schools were the discussion leaders. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
an 
POTOMAC AREA: Marjorie B. Johnson, Area Correspondent 
2316 Hildarose Drive 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


The Northern Virginia Center of the University of Virginia 
Extension Division has announced several new courses in education 
for persons desiring Virginia State certification in elementary or 
preschool education. Two courses which have been requested by 
Northern Virginia co-operative school teachers will be offered. 
They are "Teaching of Language Arts in the Kindergarten," to be 
conducted by Margaret A. Stant, Assistant Professor of Child 
Education, University of Maryland, and "Music for the (Kindergarten) 
Classroom Teacher," by Lucille Mitchell, Elementary Music Supervisor, 
Arlington, Virginia public schools. 


For two weeks summer workshop held by the Prince Georges Board 
of Education proved to be an exciting experience for the kinder- 
garten group. Mrs. Margarita Rudolph served as coordinator and 
many areas of interest were covered: cooperatives, understanding 
children's growth needs, children's background and experiences, 
literature, art, science, music and work experiences for teachers. 


In 1944, the Montgomery County Council of Cooperative Nursery 
Schools was organized by the members of six schools to meet a need 
for standardizing requirements and methods of procedure. This year 
fourteen schools claim membership with a total of 25 children 
enrolled. Representatives from each school attend regular meetings 
of the council and take back to their respective schools information 
and suggestions shared at the council meetings. The council acts 
as a clearing house for services and information, liason between 
school and community groups, source for parent education materials, 
and works closely with parents and teachers to continue an under- 
standing of common goals. A worthwhile project presently in its 
early states is the completion of a handbook containing general 
information of all member schools and listing the requirements for 
starting a nursery school. Each school is being asked to fill out 
detailed questionnaires to aid in the compilation of data for the 
handbook. Mrs. Jack Shapiro is the present president of the Council 
and is looking forward to a busy and interesting year for Montgomery 
county's Cooperative Nursery Schools. 


KANSAS Luella M. Foster, State Correspondent 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


A Preschool Workshop sponsored by the Department of Home Economics 
and the University of Kansas and the Kansas Preschool Association was 
held at the University of Kansas, July 30-August 4. Tw» hours each 
forenoon were devoted to observation at University Nursery School. 

Each day's discussion following the observation was conducted by 
Alice Penny. Discussion topics included: "The Teacher's Role in 
Daily Planning", “Clues to Children's Emotional Needs", "The Teacher's 
Role in Meeting Emotional Needs" and "The Uses of Play Materials." 


j | 


Afternoon programs included presentations of the following subjects: 
"Health and Safety" by G. M. Martin, State Board of Health; "Nutri- 
tion of the Preschool Child” by Marie Cross, University of Kansas; 
"Science and Creative Experiences” by Alice Penny, Teacher, University 
of Kansas Nursery School; "Working With Parents”: by Louise Langford, 
President of the Kansas Preschool Association and Head, Department 
of Family and Child Development, Kansas State College; “Discipline 

and Mental Health" by Muriel Young, State Board of Health; "Appraising 
Ourselves in Our Work with Parents and Children" by Dr. Robert G. 
Foster, Menninger Foundation: "Choices and Use of Books and Stories 
(Group Work) and "Administrative Problems" by Thelma McClure, State 
Department of Social Welfare. Several films were used and one session 
dealt with the material through role playing. : 


A second week devoted to intensive study of child development 
was conducted by Luella Foster for those who wished graduate credit. 


Dorothy Lane has been appointed instructor in Child Development 
and as Head Teacher at the University of Kansas Nursery School. She 
replaces Nell Ish. Miss Lane took her M. A. at the University of 
Wisconsin and has taught at Oregon State College. 


The Topeka Preschool Association began the year with a meeting on 
October 8th. A letter giving the program for the year was sent to 
members of the association and others interested in preschool children 
inviting them to attend. The programs are planned to be of equal 
interest to nursery school teachers, day care home mothers and parents 
of preschool children. 


The October meeting was on "Guiding the Small Child", and was led 


by Alberta Hillyer, Director, Community Nursery School. The November 
meeting, "Children's Speech" will be led by Dr. C. P. Overstake, 


Speech Correctionist, Topeka Speech Clinic. 


The Topeka Association is meeting in the new headquarters building 
of the Kansas State Teachers Association. This building was completed 
last year and the Teachers Association has generously opened it to 
all educational groups for their meetings. 


The Kansas Preschool Association has prepared a leaflet "Where Is 
Your Child?" for distribution to parents and others interested in 
preschool children. This leaflet points out characteristics of good 
day care services for children and emphasizes the value of using 
licensed facilities. This has been reproduced by the Division of 
Child Welfare Services and may be obtained without cost by writing to 
the Licensing Unit, Division Child Welfare Services, Kansas State 
Department of Social Welfare, 801 Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas. 


MICHIGAN Helen Parks, State Correspondent 
Consultant on Nursery Schools 
Children's Division 
Department of Social Welfare 
1303 Cadillac Square Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


The Pre-School Association of Metropolitan Detroit has chosen a 
central theme, "Why Nursery Schools?" as the subject for their meetings 
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this year. Irving Sigel, Research Project Leader at the Merrill 
Palmer School, and Paul Gump, Director of Education Research at 
Wayne State University will conduct the meetings. 


eee Chapman, Director of the Blue Bird House Nursery 
School, Royal Oak, in collaboration with Florence Smith has published 
a delightful collection of original songs for c ren of pre-school 


age, “Merrie Melodies." The publisher is the Willis Music Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Price $1.25. 


Wayne University is presenting a series of ten television programs 
over Channel 56, designed to serve as an orientation course for groups 
interested in cooperative nursery centers. 


Katherine Elliott Rogers, formerly the Dean of Home Economics, 
Women's College, University of North Carolina, succeeds, Mrs. 
Katherine Sanford Brown as head of the Infants Service, Merrill 
Palmer School, Detroit. Dr. Roberts was a member of the Merrill 
Palmer staff from 1932 to 1945 with the exception of 191-192 
when she was in the Phillipines. Michigan joins in welcoming her 
back. 


Wayne State University, College of Education, has opened a 
nursery school unit in the Jeffries Housing Project. It is to be 
used as a center for teacher training. 


MISSOURI Barbara Fischer, State Correspondent 
Director, Stephens College Chi ldren's School 
Columbia, Missouri 


On May 1, 1956, Missouri's new State Day Care Consultant, 
Mary Beth Brinegar, joined the Division of Welfare. Miss Brinegar 
has had training in both nursery school education and social work, 
and is an experienced person in both fields. 


The St. Louis Nursery Education Council made its television debut 
over KWK=-TV, on September 19th. A script based on the activities and 
purposes of the council was prepared and given by Anne Horan, Pat Buck, 
Irma Patton, Dorothy Rayner and Evangeline Howlette. 


Applications for affiliation with N. A. N. E. have been received 
from both the St. Louis Nursery Education Council ‘and the Nursery 
Association of greater Kansas City under the leadership of their 
presidents, Irma Patton, St. Louis and Grace Madison, Kansas City. 


Thirty-six Stephens College students, in Columbia, Missouri, 
majoring in the field of Nursery School Education have become student 
members of N. A. N. E. 


From the Child Development Department at the University of 
Missouri, in Columbia, comes news of recent television activities on 
the part of the staff. Ruth Cooper gave a program during Home Economics 
week on "The Marriage Bureau of the Future", and Helen Koehler will 
give a program on "Children's Toys". Both programs gave opportunity 
for the participation of students from Family Relations and Laboratory 
Participation courses. 
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The Missouri State Nursery School Association is progressing 
toward becoming an active organization. A tentative constitution 
has been written and the nominating committee has sent its report 
to the Steering Committee. We hope, by the next issue, to announce 
that the actual formation of the group has been accomplished. 


NEW_ JERSEY F. Mary Mason, State Correspondent 
Miss Mason's School 
53 Bayard Lane 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Elizabeth Wee will be working this year with Monema i 
Kenyon, Assistant in Early Childhood Education, in the State 
Department of Education. 

Again this year there are a large number of new nursery schools | 
opening in New Jersey, with the largest group being the cooperative 
and church-sponsored nursery school. 


The Agricultural Home Economics Extension Service is sponsoring 
a television program on October 18, "Should My Child Attend Nursery 


School?" Elizabeth oo and Monema Kenyon, together with a 
parent and a nursery school teacher, will make up the panel. 


NEW _ MEXICO Miss John Julia McMahan, State Correspondent 
New Mexico State A. & M. A. 
Box 695 


State College, New Mexico 


The Governor's Advisory Committee on Mental Health requested 
appraisal from individuals and agencies within the state. Among 
the suggestions sent in was the need for protection for the children 
under six years of age through better licensing practices of day 
nurseries, child care centers, nursery schools and kindergartens. 


New Mexico was well represented at the dinner meeting of the 
El Paso Council of Social Agencies in May when Judith Cauman, Child 
Welfare League of America was the speaker. Mental hygiene personnel, 
health department persons, social workers, christian education 
directors, college teachers and college students from New Mexico 
went. We hope we may bring her into our state in the near future. 


Glenn Hawkes, Child Development Dept., Iowa State College 
conducted a workshop, Adult Education Methods, in family relations 
for teachers and extension workers at N. M. College of A. & M. A. 
in July. 


Mrs. Edla Medeiros Perez, Parto Alegre, Brazil, a participant 
in Brazilian technical cooperation, "Agricultural Home Economics 
and Extension Training Course" program in cooperation with U.S.D.A. 
and Lang Grant colleges visited several days in the Nursery School- 
Kindergarten of N.M. College of A. & M. A. in September. 
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Emily Williams, State Correspondent 
College of Home Economics 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The M. A. N. E. Conference met in Cincinnati in April. Ruth 
Highberger, President, announced that M. A. N. E. voted to affiliate 
with o Ae NM. Es 


M. A. N. E. will meet in Cleveland May 2, 3, and h, 1957. 
Dr. Highberger suggests that we begin to make our plans to attend. 


The University of Cincinnati has several new staff members for 
1956-57. Gene Stimart, Instructor in Child Development. Carol 
Buehner, part-time Instructor in Child Development and a nursery 


school teacher and we Lou Niehaus, a teacher in The Speech 
and Hearing Center c s now in operation. 
Nelmo Williams, Instructor in Child Development at the University 


of Cincinnati during the 1955-56 session was married on July 21 to 
Pierre Renvux and is now living in France. 


The Cleveland Association for Nursery Education is offering the 
following subjects for its third year of in-service training seminars: 


1. Nursery School Supervision and Administration 
Leader: Miss Eleanor Hosley, Executive Director, 
Day Nursery Assoc. 


2. Basic Nursery Techniques and Guidance 
Leader: Mrs. Gertrude Merkling, Director of Consultation 


3. Creative Materials 
Leader: Miss Marian Blake, Head Teacner, Lakewood Day 
Nursery 


h. Child Study 
Leader: Miss Helen Beck, Psychiatric Social Worker and 
former Nursery School Consultant 


For their November meeting, co-sponsored by the Cleveland Press 
and open to parents and teachers, the Cleveland Association for 
Nursery Education is presenting Howard Lane, Professor at the New York 
University School of Education, as speaker. Dr. Lane is a specialist 
in early childhood education, the problems of youth, and human rela- 
tions, and was one of the outstanding speakers at the N. A. N. E. 
Conference last year in Boston. 


The Day Nursery Association of Cleveland last year experimented 
with bringing in a child study consultant for weekly seminars with 
the joint staff of one of its five day nurseries. This year it is 
extending this specialized consultation service to all Day Nursery 
Association nurseries, and also including directors of ten other 
private or philanthropic nurseries in the city. The consultant is 
Mrs. Robert Furman, a child therapist now on the staff of the 
University Hospitals of Western Reserve University, who has trained 
in England under Anna Freud. 
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The growth of parent cooperative nursery schools has been rapid 
in the Cleveland area. Six years ago only twelve were in operation. 
Today there are forty, with six more in the process of organization. 
Hazel Beaufait, a consultant for the Day Nursery Association spends . 
full time with staffs and parents at cooperative schools. Mrs. 
Beaufait has planned a series of meetings for the teachers and 
presidents. The meetings are held once a month, with the presidents 
and teachers meeting on alternate months. 


The Ohio Welfare League Conference at Toledo during September 
included a section for day care centers and nurseries. Louise 
Dagefoerde, Director of the Toledo Day Nursery was chairman of a 
Tuncheon meeting. Cornelia Goldsmith, Chief, Day Care and Foster 
Homes Division, Department of Health, Bureau of Child Health, New 
York City, spoke on the topic "What Does Day Care Offer to the Child, 
the Family and the Community?" 


A general meeting on creative experiences for children in a group 
setting was presented as a panel discussion. Miss Goldsmith was 
moderator. Lois Archer, Consultant on Nursery Education, Day Nursery 
Association of Cleveland discussed "Use of Creative Materials". 
Charlotte Bridgeman, Head, Pre-school, Maumee Valley Country Day 

chool, Toledo, Ohio, discussed "Developmental Tasks for the Child 
Under Six." 


PENNSYLVANIA Anne Graham Nugent, State Correspondent 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 


Virginia Woodward of Riverton, N. J. has accepted the position 
of teacher of the four year group in the lowa Child Welfare Research 


Station Preschool Laboratories, State University of lowa. Miss 
Woodward is a graduate of Temple University, and for the last five 
years has been teaching kindergarten in the public schools of East 
Orange and Riverton, N. J. 


Edith Clute has returned to New York City after five years as an 
Instructor in Early Childhood and Elementary Education at Temple 
University, She is currently employed as Educational Consultant, 
Child Health Bureau, Division of Day Care, Department of Health, 

New York City. Replacing Miss Clute at Temple is Ruth Towne, recently 
on the staff at Texas Christian University. Miss Towne is working 

+ acl doctorate under the direction of Katherine Read, Oregon State 
College. 


WISCONSIN Mary V. Minnie, State Correspondent 
Supervisor, Day Care 
Division for Children and Youth 
311 State Street 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Eileen a formerly of Winnetka, Illinois, is now on the staff 
at the Campus ementary School, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 
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Officers for the 1956-57 Milwaukee Association for Nursery 
Education are: President Elizabeth Wheeler, Wisconsin State College, 
Milwaukee; Vice-President Be utler, Neighborhood House Nursery 
School, Milwaukee; Treasurer, anpene Corlett, Volunteers of America 
Nursery, Milwaukee; Corresponding Secretary, Mar Emerson, Volunteers 
of America Nursery, Milwaukee; Recording Secretary, Janet Cheske, 
Playschool, Racine; Program Chairman, Katherine Post, Downer 
Seminary, Milwaukee; Membership Committee, Helen Brown, Child Care 


Centers, Milwaukee; Publicity, Harold Hawkins, Volunteers of America 
Nursery School, Milwaukee. 


The Madison Association for Nursery Education executive planning 
committee for 1956-57 includes were Lou Griggs, Neighborhood House 
Nursery School, Madison, Chairman; A. L. Cuthbert, Church Day 
Nurseries, Madison; Virginia Gibson, Siow Learners Nursery, Madison. 


"Play's the Thing" was the theme of the third annual Wisconsin 
State Day Care Workshop held October 13 at the Meeting House Nursery 
School, The First Unitarian Society, Madison, Wisconsin. Katherine 
Hudson, Director of the Glenview Nursery School, Glenview, Illinois, 
Introduced the theme at the general morning session. Seminar group 
discussions were focused toward understanding young children at play. 
Group seminar leaders for this workshop included Louise G. Yum, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Illinois; Oneida Cockrell, Garden 
Apartment Nursery School, Chicago, Illinois; Eileen Hager, Campus 
Elementary School, Milwaukee; George Ettehheim, child Care Centers, 
Milwaukee; Marion DeLar winnethe Nursery School, Winnetka, Illinois; 
Rebecca Baker, University of Wisconsin, Madison. Day care center 
staff from all over the state attended this workshop sponsored by 
the Day Care Advisory Committee to the Division for Children and 
Youth. Included inthe workshop day was a display of homemade 
equipment, children's and professional literature. 


Day Care Notes: In 1956 there were 69 day care centers located 
in 22 communities in the State of Wisconsin. The number continues 
to grow gradually. 


GN THE STAPP SEDE 


PHILADELPHIA CHILD CARE CENTERS 


There are openings for nursery school and kindergarten teachers 
in the Child Care Centers in Philadelphia. To learn more about 


hours, salaries, responsibilities, please write: 


Miss Leah Gingrich, Director 
Philadelphia Child Care Centers 
The Board of Public Education 
Administration Building 
Parkway at Twenty-first Street 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
AVAILABLE 195-55 


Bibliography for Cooperative Nursery Schools... 010 
Young Children and the Church 6664646066 035 
A Health Program for the Nursery School, 

by Hans Hartenslein and Julius B. Richmond...ccccccccccccccccsccces$ 025 
Sharing--A New Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, FEY 

by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies 25¢ each) .cecccccccccccccccccceeh 035 
How Are The 5's Faring In Your Town, A joint publication of the ACEI & NANE 

(Single copies free; 2-99 copies 5¢; 100-99 copies l¢; 

500 copies $15.00; 1,000 copies $25.00). 005 

Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, Reprint from 

N.A.N.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, No. 1, ~10 
The Cooperative Nursery School--A Significant Trend in Nursery Education, 

by Myra Woodruff, Reprint from N.A.N.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, 

No. 2s 195. 6605 6600608 0666466066006 600 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, A statement prepared by the 

American Academy of Pediatrics. 005 
A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, 19:7. 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School--That's What You 

for Your Child, Dp James Ls 605 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten? by Sister Mary de Lordes...$ .10 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? 

Essentials of Mursery School Baucation. 050 
Let's Play Outdoors, by Katherine Read 

(25 or more copies 25¢ sees 230 
Living Music with Children, by Mary Barrett 

Nursery School Before and After 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or more) ..eccccccsech 205 
Schools for Young Children in Twenty-seven Countries..cccccccccccsesed 050 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, é 

by Dorothy Haupt (25 or more copies 35¢ €a).sccccccccccccccccccscee$ 050 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or more). ..ccccceceeh 205 
The Teacher Sets the Stage, by Evelyn Beyer 

(25 or more copies 15¢ 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? by Elizabeth Doak 

(25 or more copies 35¢ 
Why Have Nursery Schools? by James L. Hymes, Jr. 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or more). ..eccccceeed 205 


ORDER BLANK . 


This folder may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be 
sent_with each shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired 
Address all orders to: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 


All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash, money order, check or 
stamps. Prepaid orders are postage free. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


NANE CAN HELP YOU 


The Association issues a Bulletin which is sent to members and 
libraries four times a year. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially. Your membership 
assures you of information about forthcoming conferences. 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive material interpreting 
nursery education to the profession and to the community. 


Believing that nursery education can best be served by strengthening 
the programs of local organizations, committees are now at work 
planning ways to improve communication and cooperation among 
local, state and regional groups concerned with young children. 


YOU CAN HELP NANE 


By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the national voice 
that speaks in behalf of young children. You can help in the 
process of welding together people throughout the country who 
have a primary interest in the field of nursery education. 


To join NANE: Complete the form To obtain information without obliga- 
elow and mail with check payable fon about how an organization may 


to the National Association for become affiliated with NANE, send the 
Nursery Education, to Aladine information requested below to: 
Shomaker, Treasurer, South Side 

Day Nursery, 2930 Iowa Ave., National Association for Nursery 

St. Louis 16, Missouri Education 


Barbara Fischer, Secretary 


1. MEMBER: Stephens College, Box 820 
Active ($3.50) Columbia, Missouri 
Student ($1.00) Name of organization 
Life ($100.00) 
U.S. Possessionsi#+($2.00)_ Name of person requesting information 
Canada ($2.00) 
Mexico ($2.00) ++ Address 
All other countries($)#+_ Relationship to above organization 
s#Effective October, 1956 
Your Name 
Address 
Date 


#EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1, 1956, INDIVIDUAL NANE MEMBERSHIP DUES WILL BE 

$5.00 WHEN OBTAINED DIRECTLY FROM THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION, $3.50 WHEN 
OBTAINED THROUGH A LOCAL, STATE OR REGIONAL ORGANIZATION WHICH HAS 
AFFILIATED WITH NANE. 
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